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FALSE  SHEKEL  MEDALS 


of  an  incense  burner,  and  the  budding  rod  of  the  high  priest 
Aaron.  Modern  square  Hebrew  is  used  instead  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  inscriptions  found  on  genuine  Jewish 
shekels  (66-70  AD). 


Bibliophile  Corner 


PURPOSE  AND  USE  OF 
THE  SHEKEL  MEDALS 

by  Prof.  Bruno  Kisch 

Reprinted  from  Historia  Judaica  (1941 ) 

When  reading  the  older  numismatic  literature  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  shekel  medals  were  struck  only 
to  deceive  collectors  and  investigators.  In  former  times 
many  of  them,  moreover,  were  actually  duped  by  these 
objects.  But  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  that  the  original 
purpose  of  their  being  minted  was  genuine.  The  dated 
shekel  medal  from  the  year  1584,  or  the  two  shekel 
medals  which  bear  in  Latin  letters  the  initials  of  their 
minters  or  the  shekel  medal  of  Prague  with  the  name  ot 
the  firm  that  struck  it,  give  excellent  proof  of  this  fact. 

Above  all,  there  are  two  motives  which,  as  can  be 
shown,  induced  gentile  mints,  even  in  anti-Jewish  times, 
to  use  the  Jewish  shekel  as  a model  forthe  medals.  First, 
it  was  to  stir  up  the  memory  of  the  era  of  Jewish 
independence  with  which  the  entire  narrative  of  the 
Gospels  is  bound.  This  aim,  in  the  period  of  humanism, 
from  which  stem  the  oldest  reports  on  shekel  medals, 
met  with  the  deepest  understanding  of  the  broad  circles. 
Second,  the  shekel  medals  were  to  be  reminders  of  the 
silver  coins  which  were  allegedly  the  reward  for  Judas 
Iscariot’s  treachery.  In  this  sense  they  were  of  great 
interest  to  the  naive  masses,  who  desired  at  least  to  see 
or  even  possess  such  a silver  coin,  probably  made  familiar 
to  every  Christian  in  religious  instruction.  The  desire  was 
felt  as  much  by  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes,  whose 
treasuries  were  supposed  to  preserve  such  silver  coins 
of  Judas  as  precious  relics,  as  by  the  masses  of  people  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries  who  went  on 
pilgrimages  to  the  holy  tomb.  That  shekels  of  this  type 
were  used  in  Sunday  schools  as  specimens  for  observa- 
tion is  clear  from  a warning  (as  late  as  1897)  against 
purchasing  shekel  medals  as  genuine  coins. 

O.  Sperling  believes  that  the  trade  in  false  shekels  set 
in  with  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Vienne  (131 1-131 2) 
in  an  ever  increasing  volume  and  is  connected  with  the 
stimulus  given  by  Pope  Clement  V to  Christian  scholars 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Sperling's 
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view,  however,  is  not  tenable,  for  shekel  medals  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  were  neither  preserved 
nor  is  their  existence  traceable  through  literature.  Their 
first  appearance  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  flowering  of 
humanism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  literary  and 
numismatic  evidence  shows. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  question,  to  what 
extent  the  Jews  themselves  minted  these  medals  or  at 
least  purchased  pieces  struck  by  Gentiles  for  their  own 
purposes.  Since  the  shekel  medals  have  an  inscription 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Jewish  silver  shekel,  transcribed 
from  the  ancient  Hebraic  into  the  modern  Hebraic  type, 
originally  without  a mistake,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  these  pieces  were  produced  with  the  aid  of  experts 
in  Hebrew  writing  and  language.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
some  pictures  of  shekels  were  already  published  with  a 
transcription  of  their  legend  in  square  letters;  the  first  of 
them  was  Postell's  poorly  made  illustration  (1538)  and 
Arias  Montanus’  excellent  and  true  illustration  (1572). 


Postell’s  crude  shekel  illustration,  1538. 


Montanus’  true  shekel  illustration,  1572. 

Despite  this,  I am  quite  sure  that  the  first  shekel  medals 
were  not  made  after  the  model  of  scarce  and  expensive 
publications  of  Christian  scholars,  but  after  the  much 
coarser,  yet  among  the  Jews  much  more  widely  known 
illustration  in  the  work  by  Azariah  de  Rossi  (1573).  Two 
facts  substantiate  this  view.  None  of  the  ancient  shekel 
medals  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  Jewish  Shekel  (about  21 
mm  in  diameter)  according  to  the  illustrations  by  Postell 
or  by  Arias  Montanus  correct  in  this  instance;  but  all  of 
them  have  a diameter  of  about  35  mm  similar  to  de 
Rossis  incorrectly  reproduced  shekel.  In  Postell’s  il- 
lustration the  date  above  the  chalice  is  clearly  given  in 
letter  form;  the  alphabet  of  the  transcribed  letters  appears 
on  the  same  page.  Above  the  chalice,  there  is  a small  zig- 
zag line  which,  open  to  misinterpretation  as  smoke,  pro- 
bably should  represent  the  upper  beaded  rim  of  the 
goblet.  In  Arias  Montanus'  picture  the  letter  designating 
the  year  1 is  so  clearly  written  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  it.  Besides,  in  Arias  Montanus,  this  figure  is 
carried  over  also  in  the  transcription.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
in  de  Rossi,  where  the  date,  as  can  be  seen,  is  above  the 
chalice  in  incorrect  type;  in  the  transcription,  furthermore, 
it  is  entirely  omitted.  Although  de  Rossi  reads  the  letters 
above  the  goblet  as  Shin-Dalet  and  incorrectly  gives 
them  the  meaning  "Shekel  of  David",  the  figure  above 
the  chalice  easily  might  have  been  taken  as  a cloud  of 
smoke  around  the  rim.  The  fact  that  all  later  shekel 
medals  instead  of  a goblet  with  letters  above  it,  show  a 
smoking  chalice,  like  the  similarity  in  size,  speaks  for 
believing  their  model  to  be  de  Rossi's  work. 


De  Rossi’s  shekel  illustration  (1573)  . . . model  for  false 
shekels. 

It  is  striking  that  no  shekel  medals  with  ancient  Hebraic 
letters  exist  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  those  days  as  today 
this  kind  of  type  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  layman  and 
but  slightly  familiar  to  theologians,  while  the  modern 
Hebraic  script  was  at  least  recognizable  to  the  Christian 
layman,  even  though  most  of  them  could  not  read  it.  In 
any  case  the  expert  supervision  over,  their  production  is 
noticeable  in  early  shekel  medals  through  the  correctness 
of  their  lettering,  in  which  the  later  stampings  show  a 
harmful  lack  of  expertness.  Many  of  the  later  shekel 
medals  evince  incorrect,  partly  defective  or  corrupt 
inscriptions  with  the  partial  use  of  fantastic  and  mean- 
ingless letters. 


The  first  (?)  false  shekel,  dated  1584  below  the  chalice. 


The  great  number  of  the  various  types  of  shekel  medals 
is  noteworthy.  This  however  is  not  strange  when  one 
considers  that  these  shekel  medals,  as  in  Gorlitz,  were 
sold  as  memorial  tokens  of  pilgrimage  in  the  pilgrimage 
chapels.  In  earlier  times  such  places  of  pilgrimage  were 
visited  very  often,  and  I ikewise  there  was  a great  demand 
for  small  souvenirs  which  the  pilgrims  brough  back  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  No  less  than  52,412 
pilgrimage  medals  are  reported  to  have  been  made 
between  1519  and  1522  and  sold  in  Regensburg;  and 
Father  Odilo  Ringholz  claims  that  on  the  Angel’s  Con- 
secration Festival  of  Einsiedeln  in  1466,  within  fourteen 
days,  130,000  such  “Zaichen"  (tokens)  were  sold  at  two 
pfennig  apiece.  On  considering  such  numbers  one  is  no 
longer  astonished  over  the  great  number  of  shekel 
medals  placed  in  circulation  by  church  institutions. 

That  the  Jews  actually  effected  the  minting  of  these 
shekel  medals  has,  until  now,  not  been  proven.  But  Jews 
in  Russia  and  Galicia  acquired  and  used  them  for  various 
purposes,  for  instance,  a a symbol  of  the  money  to  be 
paid  a Cohen  upon  the  redemption  of  the  oldest  son;  in 
analogy  to  the  precept  in  IV  Moses  XVIII,  1 6 he  received 
five  of  these  shekels  which  were  then  repurchased  from 
him  with  current  coin.  In  several  Eastern  European 
countries,  a shekel  medal  was  placed  on  the  collection 
plate  which,  at  certain  times,  e.g.  at  Purim,  was  set  up  in 
the  ante-room  of  the  synagogue  to  encourage  people  to 
leave  small  gifts  for  the  poor  of  the  community.  Finally, 
the  fact  that  some  shekel  medals  appear  with  a loop  hole 
shows  that  they  were  worn  as  ornaments  or  amulets, 
whether  by  Jews  or  Christians  is  open  to  discussion.  • 
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SYMBOLS  ON  THE 
PROCURATOR  COINS 


by  Mel  Wacks  NLG 


COPONIUS  - AMBIBULUS  - RUFUS 

The  first  Procurator  coin  was  struck  by  Coponius.  This 
was  the  only  coin-type  produced  under  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  These  were  the  first  Judaean  coins  to  portray 
the  palm  tree,  which  was  to  become  the  symbol  of  Judaea, 
symbol  of  Judaea. 


The  interpretation  of  ancient  coin  symbols,  like  the 
analysis  of  dreams  is  not  an  absolute  science.  But 
intelligent  speculation  can  be  made  based  on  know- 
ledge of  ancient  religion,  social  practices,  etc. 

The  symbols  are  not  always  unique  and  can  overlap 
categories.  That  is,  a grape  vine  can  have  a Jewish 
religious  connotation  (appears  in  the  decorations  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem),  an  allegoric  meaning  ("Thy  wife 
shall  be  as  a fruitful  vine”),  an  agricultural  significance 
(grapes  were  an  important  Judaean  crop).  Additional 
meanings  can  be  derived  from  the  surrounding  Greek 
and  Roman  cultures  and  mythology,  particularly  for  the 
Procurator  issues  under  Roman  authority. 

Therefore  only  possibilities  can  now  be  suggested, 
and  this  I have  tried  todoas  completelyas  possible. My 
principal  source  of  information  has  been  Romanoff’s 
‘Jewish  Symbols  on  Ancient  Jewish  Coins.’  However  as 
his  title  indicates,  Romanoff  was  only  interested  in 
Jewish  symbols.  Not  mentioned  in  his  book  are  the 
laurel  branch  and  wreath,  the  caduceus,  the  kantharos, 
the  amphora,  the  simpulum,  the  lituus  or  the  shields 
found  on  the  Procuator  coins  in  addition  to  the  Jewish 
types. 

Where  necessary,  several  points  of  view  pertaining  to 
dating,  attribution  and  symbolism  have  been  presented 
and  evaluated. 


Herod  Archelaus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  exiled  by  the  Emperior  Augustus  in  6 AD.  His 
territories  consisting  of  Judaea,  Samaria  and  Idumaea 
came  under  the  direct  administration  of  Rome  and  were 
annexed  to  the  Province  of  Syria. 

A procurator  was  sent  to  Judaea  as  governor  but  he 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legate  of  Syria,  who  had 
the  authority  to  intervene  in  serious  cases.  As  adminis- 
trative head  the  Procurator  had  charge  of  tax  collection. 
Property,  personal  and  income  taxes  were  extracted 
from  the  Judaeans  and  were  sent  to  the  Fiscus  (Imperial 
Treasury). 

As  the  administrator  of  Roman  justice  the  Procurator 
also  had  the  power  to  impose  capital  punishment.  Anyone 
who  enjoyed  Roman  citizenship  (and  the  Jews  as  other 
subjugated  people  did  not)  could  appeal  the  death  penalty 
to  the  Emperor;  for  others  there  was  no  appeal. 

So  much  for  the  general  duties  of  the  Procurators. 
Unfortunately  the  vast  majority  chose  to  severely  sup- 
press the  local  people,  first  with  respect  to  their  religion 
and  finally  with  respect  to  their  lawful  rights.  Ultimately 
the  lawless  rule  of  the  Procurators  led  directly  to  the 
Jewish  Revolt  in  66  AD. 

The  coins,  all  of  bronze,  do  not  exhibit  any  sign  or 
symbol  (i.e.  portraits,  swine,  etc.)  that  might  be  offensive 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Jewish  citizenry.  It  was  a 
departure  from  the  usual  Roman  practice  of  depicting 
the  Emperor  or  another  important  personage.  This 
concession  was  probably  made  to  facilitate  commerce, 
for  objectionable  coins  simply  would  not  have  been 
accepted  by  the  people. 

The  Procurator  coins  bear,  as  a rule,  the  representation 
of  a plant,  the  name  of  the  reigning  Caesar  and  the  regnal 
year  in  Greek  characters. 


The  obverse  features  an  ear  of  grain,  generally  repre- 
senting the  fertility  of  the  land.  This  symbol  is  referred  to 
alternately  as  barley  or  corn.  The  latter  term  requires 
some  explanation  since  corn  was  not  discovered  by 
Europeans  until  the  16th  century,  in  the  'New  World.' 

Actually,  the  word  corn  was  used  to  describe  the  seed 
of  whatever  cereal  plant  was  grown  locally.  In  Hebrew 
the  general  name  dagan  represents  a- number  of  grains 
including  wheat  and  barley.  In  ancient  Rome  annona 
was  the  name  used  for  the  produce  of  the  year  and 
especially  for  grain  (wheat,  barley,  etc.).  In  England  corn 
stands  for  wheat. 

Therefore  the  term  corn  as  used  to  describe  an  ear  of 
grain  may  mean  either  barley  or  wheat  if  the  user  is 
referring  to  the  ancient  term  (annona  or  dagan),  or  wheat 
if  it  is  being  used  in  the  British  sense.  Barley  and  wheat 
closely  resemble  one  another  and  cannot  be  different- 
iated by  their  representation  on  a coin. 

Barley  was,  in  biblical  times,  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic products  of  Judaea  (Deut.  8:8).  Here,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  cultivation  of  barley  preceded  that  of 
wheat.  At  the  time  of  the  Procurators  barley  formed  the 
bread  of  the  peasantry  while  wheat  was  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  the  cereals. 

Supplying  corn  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  considered 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Roman  Government.  In  all 
seasons  of  scarcity  the  Government  would  purchase 
grain  in  the  surrounding  countries  and  sell  it  to  its  own 
people  at  a moderate  price.  Augustus  introduced  new 
regulations  concerning  the  distribution  of  corn  in  2 BC; 
two  hundred  thousand  recipients  were  specified  to 
receive  the  grain. 

The  grain  represented  on  the  Procurtor  coins  was  most 
likely  barley,  the  'bread  of  the  peasantry',  or  possibly  the 
scarcer  but  more  highly  regarded  wheat.  This  symbol 
was  again  used  on  coins  of  the  Procurator  Pontius  Piiatus 
(26-36  AD)  and  Herod  Agrippa  I (37-44  AD),  a son  of 
Herod  the  Great. 

The  obverse  inscription  KAICAPOC'  is  translated  as 
the  posessive  form  of  Caesar,  meaning  Caesar's  Money. 

The  reverse  of  this  first  Procurator-type  contains  an 
eight-branched  palm  tree  with  two  bunches  of  dates,  plus 
the  year  of  issue.  Palm  trees  grew  in  great  numbers  in 
Judaea.  The  palm  tree  motif  figured  prominently  on  the 
walls,  doors  and  pillars  of  the  Temple.  It  represented  the 
productive  land  of  Judaea. 

The  palm  tree  continued  to  symbolize  the  Holy  Land  on 
the  Roman  Judaea  Capta  coins  following  the  First  Revolt 
(66-70  AD)  and  then  during  the  Second  Revolt  (1 32-135 
AD)  on  the  bronze  coins  of  Simon  Bar  Kochba.  The  palm 
tree  also  appears  prominently  on  a sestertius  struck  by 
the  Emperor  Nerva  in  97  AD  to  commemorate  the  clean- 
up' of  the  department  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  Jewish  head-tax. 
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Palm  tree  motif,  originally  used  on  the  procurator  coins  of 
Coponius,  on  Judaea  Capta  and  Second  Revolt  coins. 


Augustus’  policy  as  regards  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Procurators  was  a three  year  term.  Thus  Coponius  was 
appointed  in  6 AD,  Ambibulus  in  9 AD  and  Annius  Rufus 
in  12  AD. 

The  dates  of  the  coins  issued  under  Augustus  are: 


Wacks  No 

Inscription  (1 ) 

Year  (2) 

Actian  Era  ( 

42 

LAS  or  LAC(3) 

36 

5/6  AD 

43 

LA© 

39 

8/9  AD 

44 

LM 

40 

9/10  AD 

45 

L MA 

41 

10/11  AD 

All  of  these  have  the  barley/palm  tree  designs. 

(1)  The  L’  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  sign  used  in 
inscriptions  to  indicated  that  the  characters  which  follow 
it  represent  numerals. 

(2)  The  letter-number  equivalents  are: 

ABTAESZHe  I K A M N 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  20  30  40  50 

When  two  letters  are  used,  the  number  is  obtained  by 

addition.  Thus,  A S = 30  + 6 = 36. 

(3)  The  interchangeability  of  the  curved'  stigma  (S) 
and  the  square'  stigma(C)  can  also  be  seen  on  coins  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I,  struck  in  the  sixth  regnal  year  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (42/43  AD).  * 

(4)  The  Actian  Year  began  with  the  victory  of  Octavian 
over  Mark  Antony  at  Actium  in  31  BC. 

GRATUS 

The  first  Procurator  under  the  new  Caesar  produced 
quite  a variety  of  coins  with  new  obverse  and  reverse 
designs. 

The  initial  type  introduced  by  Valerius  Gratus  (Wacks 
46)  has  a laurel  (or  possibly  olive)  wreath  containing  the 
Caesar’s  title  KAICAP'  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse 
contains  a double  cornucopiae  with  the  Emperor's 
abbreviated  name  TIB'  and  the  date  LB'  (1 5/1 6 AD),  the 
second  year  of  the  Tiberius'  reign. 


The  wreath,  which  can  also  be  described  as  a crown 
(corona  in  Latin),  was  presented  to  citizens  of  merit  as 
recognition  for  distinctive  service  in  war,  victory  at  the 
games,  oratory,  etc.  It  was  also  an  emblem  of  high  office. 
It  was  most  likely  representing  the  Emperior's  office 
when  used  on  the  Procurator  coins,  as  a substitute  for  his 
likeness. 

Laurel  is  the  popular  name  given  to  a number  of 
evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  widely  different 
families.  The  true'  laurel  is  probably  the  bay  or  sweet  bay 
laurel.  In  addition  the  name  is  applied  to  many  plants  that 
resemble  the  true  laurel. 

The  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo  from  the  time  he 
obtained  purification  from  the  blood  of  the  slain  Python 
(dragon)  in  the  laurel  groves  of  Tempe.  It  was  thus 
associated  with  the  divine  power  of  purification  and 
protection.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  laurel  wreath  was 
often  set  before  the  doors  of  Greek  and  Roman  houses. 

Crowns  played  a considerable  part  as  ornaments  at 
religious  rites,  festivals  and  banquets.  The  Roman  crown 
of  laurel  (corona triumphalis)  was  the  highest  distinction 
awarded  for  service  in  war;  it  can  be  seen  worn  by 
Vespasian,  Titus  and  Domitian  on  their  Judaea  Capta 
coins. 


Vespasian, 

laureated 


The  olive  was  cultivated  the  by  Semitic  people  as  early 
as  3000  BC(itwas  an  olive  leaf  that  Noah's  dove  returned 
to  the  ark).  The  olive  leaves  are  lance-shaped  and  are 
paired  opposite  each  other  on  the  twig.  The  Greek  crown 
of  honor  was  originally  formed  of  olive  branches,  but 
later  gold  was  used.  An  olive  wreath  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  sacrificial  ox  which  pilgrims  marched  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  celebrate 
Succoth. 

For  the  balance  of  this  article  the  laurel  or  olive  wreath 
will  be  referred  to  as  laurel,  in  its  general  sense. 

Laurel  wreaths  enclosing  inscriptions  can  be  found  on 
one  or  more  Judaean  issues  of  each  period  from  John 
Hyrcan us  (135-104  BC)  through  the  Second  Revolt  (132- 
135  AD).  The  legends  on  these  coins,  almost  without 
exception,  refer  to  the  issuing  authority  reinforcing  the 
wreath  representation  as  the  emblem  of  high  office.  ; 

The  cornucopia,  the  'horn-of-plenty',  was  a symbol  of 
prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  common 
symbols  used  by  the  ancient  Judaeans.  Wirgin  and 
Mandel  describe  the  mythological  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  cornucopia,  "The  infant  god  Jupiter  was  given  by 
his  mother,  Rhea,  to  the  care  of  the  daughters  of 
Melisseus,  a Cretan  king,  who  fed  him  with  the  milk  of  the 
goat  Amalthea.  Grateful  Jupiter  broke  off  one  of  the 
goat’s  horns  and  gave  it  to  the  daughters  and  blessed  the 
horn  with  the  power  of  becoming  full  with  whatever  its 
possessor  wished.'' 

The  cornucopia  can  be  found  on  the  coins  issued  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (135-104  BC),  Judas  Aristobulus  (104- 
103  BC),  Alexander  Jannaeus  (103-76  BC),  Jonathan 
Hyrcanus  II  (67  & 63-40  BC),  Antigonus  Mattathias  (40- 
37  BC),  Herod  the  Great  (37-4  BC),  Herod  Archelaus  (4 
BC  - 6 AD)  and  Herod  Agrippa  II  (50-93  AD). 

To  be  continued 
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